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il$$ociation of ilmerican IDcdical Editors 

Proceedtnfts of Annual Meetlnit, at St. Paul, Minn., June 3, 5, 1901. 
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The annual meeting of this associa- 
tion was held at St. Paul, June 3-5, 
19U1, the sessions convening in the 
library hall of the Ramsey County 
Medical Society. This was the most 
successful meeting held for fifteen 
years, both from point of attendance 
and the high standard of excellence of 
the papers presented. Of especial mo- 
ment was the paper presented by Dr. 
Burnside Foster, of St. Paul, entitled 
"Some Thoiights on the Ethics of Med- 
ical Journalism," which was discussed 
by Doctors Lancaster, Gould, Lon'^c 
and others. At the instance of Dr. 
Foster, a committee consisting af 
Doctors Simmons, editor of the Journal 
of the A. M. A., Gould of American 
Medicine, and Foster of the St. Paul 
Medical Journal, was appointed to 
amend the constitution and by-laws cf 
the association by adding certain rules 
concerning the nature of the advertis- 
ing which is to be admitted to the 
pages of the journals in affiliation with 
the association. 

Among other papers read were those 
of Dr. John Punton, entitled "The Re- 
lative Value of Medical Advertising;" 
that of Dr. Dudley S. Reynolds, et.i- 
titled "Improvements in Medical Edu- 
cation;" Dr. Harold N. Moyer, "Rela- 
tion of the Medical Editor to Original 
Articles." 

The association adopted resolutions 
favoring the establishment of a psycho- 
physiological laboratory in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at Washington, D. 
C. It also appointed a committee to 
draft a resolution requesting the Board 
of Directors of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition Co., in charge of the St. 
Louis World^s Fair to recognize and 
commemorate in a suitable manner the 
great work done in medicine and sur- 
gery. 

The American Medical Journalist wis 
selected as the official journal for pub- 
lication of papers and proceedings. 

The annual dinner of the association 
was held at the Metropolitan Hotel on 
the evening of June 3d. President 



Stone acted as toastmaster, and his in- 
troductions were rendered in his usual 
happy vein, putting everyone in a good 
humor. Following were the toasts of 
the evening: "Fraternalism — Blood is 
Thicker than Water"— I. N. Love. 
"The Busy Practitioner from an . Edi- 
torial Standpoint" — H. N. Moyor. 
"Any Old Thing"— Jos. M. Mathews. 
"The Western Editor from an Eastern 
Standpoint" — H. O. Marcy. "Missouri 
Journalism" — Chas. Wood Fassett. 
"Medical Matters as News" — H. P. 
Hall. • 

Other speakers were Drs. Geo. H. 
Simmons, C. A. L. Reed and Gov. 
Garcelon. 

At the session of June 5th, the offi- 
cers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: President, Dr. Alex. J. 
Stone, of St. Paul; vice-president, Dr. 
Burnside Foster, of St. Paul; secretary 
and treasurer. Dr. O. F. Ball, of St. 
Louis. 

The executive committee appointed 
for the ensuing year consisted of Doc- 
^tors Gould, Mathews, Lillie, Fassett, 
Marcy. 

The next meeting will be held at Sar- 
atoga Springs, N. Y., in June, 1902. 



Papers read at this meeting: 

SOME TPIOUGHTS ON THE ETH- 
ICS OF MEDICAL JOUR- 
NALISM. 
By Burnside Foster, M. D., Editor of 

the St. Paul Medical Journal, St. 

Paul, Minn. 

As I am fully conscious of the fact 
that in expressing very freely my views 
on The Ethics of Medical Journalism 
before this Association I am treading 
upon thin ice, my remarks will be very 
brief; and as I am desirous that my 
position should be distinctly under- 
stood, they will be very pointed. In- 
stead of wearying you with an elabo- 
rate essay, I shall express my thoughts 
in a very few paragraphs, offering you 
abundant opportunity to read between 
the lines, and suggesting, I hope, some 
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themes that will stimulate a very gen- 
eral discussion. 

It seems to me that the object of an 
Association of this kind is partly to 
bring together men who are engaged 
in the same kind of work, and to give 
them an opportunity to know each 
other socially, and partly to discuss 
matters pertaining to the improvement 
and elevation of medical journalism. If 
I am right, then certain fundamental 
rules of conduct must be laid down by 
this Association, and all those who de- 
sire -to be members of it must bring 
their journal up to a certain standard 
of ethics, or else they must cease to 
be members. If I am wrong, then the 
Association must become purely a so- 
cial organization, meeting only infor- 
mally and paying no attention to the 
manner in which the journals associat- 
ed with it are conducted. The curse 
of medical journalism in this country 
at the present time is commercialism, 
and an association of medical editors, 
if it desires to represent the best that 
there is in medical journalism, must be 
divorced from commercialism. No 
journal should be represented in such 
an association which permits a line of 
advertising to appear in its reading 
pages, whether the advertisement ap- 
pears as such, or whether it appears in 
the form of an insidious reading notice. 
No journal should be represented in 
such an association which carries the 
advertisement of any medicine of un- 
known composition, or of any medi- 
cine which is advertised to the general 
public. There are certxin^ pharma- 
centical preparations concerning which 
it is not, at first sight, easy to state 
whether they may be properly advertis- 
ed in a reputable journal or not, and 
there should be a board of censors to 
pass upon these, or they should be re- 
ferred to the editor of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, and 
if such advertisements cannot appear 
in the Journal of the Association, they 
should not be permitted in any journal 
which is represented in the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Editors. .-If 
rules such as these were adopted 'by 
this Association, and rigidly adhered 
to, it would do more to elevate med- 
ical journalism in this country and to 
drive out the offensive parasites which 
arc clinging to the skirts of reputable 



pharmacy, than anything else. There 
are a large number of scientific phar- 
maceutical laboratories in this country, 
and some of them lead the world in 
original work. These institutions are 
conducted honestly and openly and thev 
labor in the interests of scientific mf^t^- 
icine. It should be the duty of scien- 
tific medical journals to encourage the 
work of such laboratories and to 
use all their influence to oppose the 
methods of those manufacturers of 
proprietary medicines who , conceal 
their methods, whose formulas are se- 
cret and who, while pretending to be 
working in the interests of the profes- 
sion, are really catering to the general 
public. 

You havCj every one of you, prob-. 
ably received liberal offers for adver- 
tising space in your journals, the con- 
tract being conditional upon the pub- 
lication of one or more "original arti- 
cles," to be furnished by the would-be 
advertiser, and having for their text 
the virtues of the preparation to be ad- 
vertised. .Some of you have accepted 
these contracts and published these ar- 
ticles. I have seen them in your jour- 
nals. Journals which resort to such 
methods have no business to be repre- 
sented in this Association, if this As- 
sociation is to be representative of the 
highest type of medical journalism. 

Another thing which the ethics of 
medical journalism should condemn is 
the publishing under the head of "Orig- 
inal Articles" papers which have been 
taken bodily from other journals with- 
out crediting the original source. Ev- 
ery journal likes to have its articles 
copied, but it naturally feels offended 
when no credit is given, and unless a 
journal is copvrighted there is no re- 
dress. It often happens that an impor- 
tant article appears in one journal, 
which, unless copied, might never be 
seen by the readers of another, but no 
journal which desires to maintain a 
high standard of ethics will ever re- 
print matter which has anpeared else- 
where, without stating the fact. Occa- 
sionally — indeed, frequently — addresses 
and special articles are printed simul- 
taneously in a number of journals, and 
of course there is no objection to this, 
although where the article was origi- 
nally given to one journal and another 
requests permission to print it simul- 
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taneously with the first, the courtesy 
of the editor who grants that permis- 
sion should always be acknowledged. 

There is one other matter which oc- 
curs to me at this time, and that is the 
matter of book reviews in medical jour- 
nals. The word •'nauseating" is the 
only word which seems to me to fitly 
describe many of the book reviews in 
many medical journals. It will, I think, 
be admitted, on reflection, that the first 
duty of a medical journal is to its read- 
ers, in the matter of book reviews. 
Many physicians always wait to read 
the reviews of a book in their favorite 
journals before deciding whether or 
not to purchase it. To praise a bad 
and useless book is to cause some read- 
ers of your journal to pay their money 
for something which they do not want 
and which is useless to them. This is 
not fair. No one man is competent 
to pass judgment on all the books sent 
to a journal for review; they should 
be distributed to men who are known 
to have special knowledge of the sub- 
jects treated, with the request that the 
book be honestly reviewed, with per- 
fect fairness to both author and pub- 
lisher, but at the same time the review- 
er should be urged to bear constantly 
in mind that many of the readers of 
the journal will be influenced by his 
review as to whether the book is worth 
buying or not. It has been my expe- 
rience that the best pubHshers appre- 
ciate honest book reviews. 

I have been led to offer these desul- 
tory thoughts on medical journalism, 
because I have been informed that it 
was planned to reorganize this Asso- 
ciation and to endeavor to make it use- 
ful and helpful to its members, as well 
as elevating to medical journalism in 
this country. Personally, I should not 
care to be a member of an association 
of this kind unless some standard of 
ethics were adopted and maintained. I 
hope there will be a very general and 
open expression of opinion on this sub- 
ject, for I am very well aware of the 
fact that many who are members of this 
Association do not share my views as 
to what constitutes the proper ethics of 
medical journalism, and I should like 
to know whether my position is that 
of the majority of those present at this 
meeting, or whether, as I almost fear, 
I nm in a hopeless minority. 



THE RELATIVE VALUE OF 

MEDICAL ADVERTISING. 

John Punton, M. D'., Editor of **Med- 

ical Index-Lancet," Kansas City. 

Missouri. 
In view of the evolutionary stage 
which medical journalism is now un- 
dergoing, the subject of Medrcal Ad- 
vertising cannot fail to interest all 
those who are in a way. associated with 
it. Jn presenting the subject, however, 
I do so with some degree of hesitancy 
believing there are many present who 
by virtue of their riper age and larger 
experience, are more capable of deahng 
satisfactorily with its intricate problems. 
Nevertheless it will be my purpose to 
call attention to a few practical 
thoughts relative to the subject of ad- 
vertising as it appears to me, in the 
hope that what is said may be rejected 
if found im tenable; on the other hand 
if correct and just, receive official en- 
dorsement and thus aid in establishing 
a uniform system which in future 
should govern its relative value. As 
a fundamental proposition, in our ef- 
forts to exalt and dignify the standard 
of medical journalism, we cannot alto- 
gether ignore the claims of its purely 
business or commercial aspect. Neither 
can we allow this to become the dom- 
inant or ruling spirit. Notwithstanding 
our philanthropic desires to purify 
medical journalism, and our profession- 
al repugnance to anything which sav- 
ors of "commercialism" the truth re- 
mains that if we desire to publish and 
edit a medical journal independent of 
all financial resources other than that 
of our own private bank account, we 
must of necessity, (in order to live and 
thrive) recognize our dependence and 
obligation to our worthy pharmaceuti- 
cal friends, the advertisers. To say 
that a medical, journal can exist solely 
on its intellectual merit or that its sub- 
scription list is all sufficient but half 
expresses the truth. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note the recent 
vigorous discussion which has appeared 
in our exchanges concerning the prob- 
lems of medical journalism and in 
which practically both these positions 
were assumed. The sarcastic criticisms 
which followed, by way of defense, all 
tend to prove the great necessity of a 
•more harmonious and co-operative 
plan of action amonp^ the members of 
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our own editorial guild. That medical 
journals like other periodicals have 
their relative value I think we are all 
agreed, but upon what shall this be 
based? This is a question froujrht 
with more practical significance than 
would at first appear*. To determine 
this solely upon its so-called volume of 
circulation or even its paid up sub- 
scription list I think, in the light oi 
facts, is both misleading and unjust. 
As it now stands when an advertiser 
desires to place his advertisement in a 
medical journal almost the tirst ques- 
tion he asks is "What is your circula- 
tion? If this is answered satisfactorily 
and it usually is, even if it be at the 
expense of some elasticity or expan- 
sion of conscience, the transaction is 
completed irrespective of the actual 
relative value of the journal as an ad- 
vertising medium. To support this 
view the folowing clipping from a Chi- 
cago journal speaks tor itself. "A re- 
cent ruling of the postmaster general 
is intended to put a stop to the 'gross 
exaggeration and fraud practiced by 
many editors and publishers of journals 
in regard to their circulation. Hereto- 
fore in order to increase their adver- 
tising patronage they have made un- 
truthful claims for their circulation and 
thus obtained under false pretenses 
various kinds of advertising by decep- 
tive methods. With many advertisers 
the volume of circulation of any given 
journal determines for them its worth. 
When the question is asked, What is 
the amount of your circulation? a fic- 
titious answer is often given and the 
patronage secured. In order to avoid 
such fraudulent deception in the future 
the following ruling by the postmaster 
general explains itself: "According to 
a ruling of the postmaster general, the 
proper department of the postoffice ad- 
ministration has to give publishers in- 
formation about the weight of papers 
that go through the mail. The Cleve- 
land World was refused a statement of 
the weight of each of the daily papers 
of Cleveland, that were forwarded by 
mail during 1899. The head of this 
branch of the service claimed that such 
statement would lead to the protest by 
publishers, althoueh it is difficult to 
understand why there should be ob- 
jection to the publication of the simple 
facts relative to posta'ge paid by anj^ 
publication. , The matter was carried 



to the postmaster general, and a ruling 
in favor of giving 'out such statements 
was obtained. Ihe ruling of the post- 
master general is of great momenj: to 
mail order advertisers. It will enable 
them to find out the actual circulation 
of many publications that circulate 
through the mail only. Of course, the 
authorities in Washington will not fur- 
nish intormation to everybody, but ad- 
vertisers applying to their congress- 
men to procure such statistics will 
easily secure such. In fact, one adver- 
tiser in Indiana has recently done so 
and has learned that a New York 
monthly claiming a circulation of 350,- 
000 and charging $1.50 per line had nev- 
er sent out more than 11,000 copies by 
mail." — (Mail Order Journal, Chicago, 
111., June, 1900.) Now it has always 
seemed strange to me that the adver- 
tiser before disposing of his advertis- 
ing contracts, did not enquire more ful- 
ly into the nature and character of the 
subscribers of any given journal, for in 
my judgment such knowledge is far 
more valuable to him than the so-called 
volume of circulation. For instance 
in every hamlet or town there are from 
five to twenty doctors located for the 
purpose of practicing medicine. Out 
of these, very few of their number do 
the actual practice of that community 
but those that do receive the fullest 
recognition, by virtue of their superior 
skill and ability as well as scientitic at- 
tainments, are those that as a rule are 
most able and willing to materially aid 
the advertiser in disposing of his 
wares. Moreover, they are the physi- 
cians that as a rule subscribe and pay 
for their medical journals. The bal- 
ance who in most communities arc 
largely in the majority having no large 
amount of business und scarcely able 
to make a decent living have no means 
or opportunnity to help any one but 
themselves. Hence to count their in- 
fluence or value to either advertiser or 
editor of any journal (that might per- 
chance fall into their hands) is, I think, 
a mistake and altogether useless even 
though by so doing it assists in swell- 
ing the volume of circulation. My ex- 
perience proves that a few reputable 
and reliable practitioners in each coun- 
ty is worth more to me and the adver- 
tiser than all the rest of the profes- 
sion, who simply hang on but barely 
exist. The facts are, that there is a 
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Jarg^ element of doctors in every coni- 
mnnity that depend almost entirely 
npon the sample copy circulation for 
their reading matter. That they arc 
kept well supplied goes without saying 
for the volume of circulation of many 
journals is so far in excess of their 
actual subscription list that in order to 
Jive up to their contracts requires that 
a given number be sent and delivered 
each week or month. Hence a regu- 
lar system of advertising under the 
guise of the sample copy law is put 
m force by which the" journal is sent 
promiscuously abroad to so-called phy- 
sicians or doctors irrespective of their 
ability to aid either the advertiser or 
editor. It is simply surprising to wit- 
ness the increasmg flood of "sample 
copies" that come pouring each month 
into the average practitioner's office 
free of all expense. This cannot help 
but prove detrimental to the best in- 
terests of ethical medical journalism 
and more especially so long as such 
journals receive financial support (by 
their liberal advertising patronage) 
from the more reliable manufacturmg 
chemists and allied interests. They 
seem to forget that no value whatever 
is placed on that which costs nothing 
and that when a medical journal can 
be received regularly without any fi- 
nancial obligation that it loses its pow- 
er and influence as a reliable medium 
of information. Fortunately the re- 
deeming feature in all this is, that the 
very nature of the practice of such doc- 
tors who rely on the sample copy for 
their reading matter, or those who fail 
to pay their annual subscriptions to 
some of the more reliable medical 
journals, usually represent the un- 
worthy of their profession and those 
who have for their clientele the pov- 
erty stricken classes or the more un- 
reliable of their community. Hence 
the very nature of their practice for- 
bids theinr employing to any extent 
the more elegant and reliable pharma- 
ceutical products and other allied 
agents advertised in the ethical jour- 
nals. Consequently their considera- 
tion as a factor of value to either ad- 
vertiser or editor is a useless expend- 
iture of money beside a sheer waste 
of time. Moreover the paid subscrip- 
tion lisf is not altogether a reliable 
guide, indeed at times it is very mis- 



leading and altogether delusive. In 
this connection it is very interesting to 
note the different methods emploved 
in order to secure subscribers. For 
instance, what virtue is there in a paid 
up subscription list built up on the fol- 
lowing plan: Dear Doctor — I enclose 
you a receipted bill for one year's sub- 
scription to the (blank) medical jour- 
nal. Please sign your name on en- 
closed card and return to me. Signed, 
Editor. Following this in the very next 
issue the startling announcement is 
made under striking headlines that a 
large number of new subscribers in- 
cluding such names as the following, 
located in every State of the Union 
had just been added to the already 
large and growing list of paid up sub- 
scriptions to the journal. With a large 
circulation and a guaranteed paid up 
subscription list such as this, it seems 
to me offers very little advantage to 
either the advertiser or editor and yet 
we are told that "with a guaranteed 
circulation, and paid up subscription 
list, the journal is of determinable val- 
ue to advertisers and contracts will be 
placed upon these grounds." Indeed 
the guaranteed circulation is said to be 
the only honest way to do business.' 
Mow there are several methods in 
vogue similar to the one cited, all of 
which however have for their purpose 
the enlargement of their subscription 
list which again determines the value of 
their advertising rates per page. Many 
a journal therefore gets more credit 
than is its just due by thus padding its 
subscription list and consequent large 
circulation. If the relative value of a 
* journal as an advertising medium is 
based solely on its subscription list, 
and, the large number of copies issued 
each week or month, then I contend 
that the premises are unjust, unsafe 
and wholly untenable. In view of this 
it is highly fitting at this juncture to 
enquire what constitutes the actual rel- 
ative vah.te of a medical journal for ad- 
vertising purposes? or what method 
of procedure can be offered to sup- 
plant the present erroneous one of an- 
swering this important question? In 
my judgment the relative value of any 
medical journal to the advertiser in- 
cludes the recognition on his part of 
the entire "make up" of the journal. 
This relates not only to its circulation 
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and subscription list (both of which has 
already been shown to be at times 
very misleading) but also the nature 
and character of the "personnel of the 
editorial staff., together with their 
strength and power to wield influence 
for good in the medical profession, 
both at home and abroad. This a^ain 
refers to the merit of the editorials, 
the value of the original articles, the 
character of the advertisements, and 
indeed all the elements which belong to 
a strictly first-class, ethical modern 
medical journal, not excluding even the 
quality of the paper it is printed on, 
or the cover page which encloses it. 
All these features deserve the due re- 
cognition they richly deserve on the 
part of the advertiser before he decides 
the question as to the vahie of any 
medic? 1 journal as an advertising me- 
dium. Now when we come to com- 
pare medical journals in this just but 
critical manner we find they differ very 
materially both as to cost, merit and 
relative value. For instance, a strictly 
ethical medical journal, devoted to the 
best interests of the medical profession 
and consequently destitute of all the 
well known ear marks belonging to the 
weekly or monthly advertising dodger, 
its relative value as an advertising me- 
dium for responsible pharmaceutical 
preparations ancl other allied agents, 
should be much greater than those 
journals dedicated to the interests of 
certain drug or lay publishing houses 
even though the circulation of the lat- 
ter be ten times greater. Such journals, 
among the better element of our pro- 
fession pass for just what they aie 
worth, and their advertising methods 
are well understood, consequently, 
their influence is greatly limited and 
curtailed by the methods employed. So 
far as my observation extends it is not 
difficult to separate the journals devot- 
ed to the best interests of medical sci- 
ence irom those dedicated to purely 
business or commercial enterprises, 
even though at times they closely re- 
semble the genuine article, they are at 
best counterfeits, and s'nould be treat- 
ed as such. That the evils referred to 
come strictly within the experience of 
every medical journalist is certain. 
What method of procedure therefore 
can be offered to aid the advertiser in 
arriving at a just estimate of the rela- 



tive value of medical journals as ad- 
vertising mediums? As before re- 
marked, in order that the advertiser 
may fully understand the actual worth 
to him of any given journal he should 
acquaint himself with not only the vol- 
ume of circulation and the number of 
subscribers but what is more important 
to him is the character of the subscrib- 
ers, as well as the reputation, age and 
standing of the journal, more especial- 
ly in what might be termed its "home 
territory," for journals often have a 
much more powerful local, than gener- 
al value. Inded, so potent is this local 
influence in many communities that the 
editor, through his well known qualities 
in managing his journal, has simply 
to testify to the merit of any given 
pharmaceutical preparation or sanction 
any given movement and it at once 
becomes endowed with a re<;ognized in- 
terest and value of no small worth. 
Hence it follows that a journal with a 
comparatively small volume of circula- 
tion and somewhat limited subscription 
list is often of more actual worth to 
the advertiser because of its powerful 
local influence than the journal with a 
large monthly output the majority of 
copies of which readily reach the waste 
basket. Quite often too much is ex- 
pected from the journals by the adver- 
tiser in disposing of his products. 
While it is true that the medical jour- 
nals are the legitimate channels of 
communication between the manufac-- 
turing pharmacist on the one hand, 
and the medical profession on the oth- 
er, yet it cannot be expected (as it 
often is) that the editor should assume 
ihe role of a drug or commercial 
agent. To rely solely on the editor for 
speedy and profitable returns is not al_- 
vvays good business policy, all adver- 
tisements and endorsements in med- 
ical journals should therefore be care- 
fully and systematically supported by 
judicious canvassing. Trained, intelli- 
gent representatives constantly and 
systematically canvassing every com- 
munity produce the best results and 
without this all medical advertising is 
more or less futile. It is by personal 
contact in this way that the advertis- 
er through his agent learns the needs 
of the profession and can justly esti- 
mate the relative value of medical jour- 
nals as mediums of advertising. Where 
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these methods are only employed occa- 
sionally or spasmodically, the advertis- 
er can scarcely expect profitable re- 
turns and no one is more conscious of 
this than the representative in the field. 
Indeed the agent as canvasser is often 
more competent to judge of the rela- 
tive merits of medical journals as ad- 
vertising mediums than the proprietor 
or advertising agent in his home office 
at New York or elsewhere who simply 
denls with the returns and only comes 
in actual contact with the editor and 
subscriber perhaps once yearly. The 
practical, wide-awake advertiser of to- 
day must be thoroughly in touch with 
those vvhom he desires to serve; he 
must therefore not only advertise in 
the journals but mingle with the pro- 
f<-ssion in their every day life. In a 
recent paper by my friend Dr. Love, 
read at the International Congress of 
the Medical Press, he lays down some 
very useful, practical rules relative to 
advertising which are worth repeating. 
The first duty he claims of every ad- 
vertiser is that he must have a legiti- 
mate product to present to the pro- 
fession. It must be based on positive 
value by previous tests and favorable 
clinical observation and experience. 
Being satisfactory it can then be safely 
advertised in the medical journals and 
it will win on its merits. As the ad- 
vertising pages of a medical journal 
are some what in the nature of a trade 
catalogue or record of existing phar- 
maceutical necessities, the busy practi- 
cal physician naturally looks to it for re- 
liable and definite information. The 
advertiser who desires to succeed 
therefore must be constantly alert and 
for this reason his method of advertis- 
ing should be continuous and persist- 
ent, for, as Dr. Love says: "You may 
reach a part of the profession all the 
time or all of the profession part, of 
the time by spasmodically advertising, 
but the only way known among men to 
reach all the profession all the time is 
to be always represented in the regular 
advertising pages of all the medical 
journals." In conclusion I trust my re- 
marks may receive your serious con- 
sideration, and if found worthy, result 
in establishing a more just and equable 
plan of estimating the relative value of 
medical journals as advertising medi- 
ums. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN EDUCA- 
TION. 

By Dudley S. Reynolds, A. M., M. D., 
Louisville, Ky. 

With the increasing variety and ex- 
tent of experimental research medical 
education has hardly kept pace. In a 
discussion of the subject it is difficult 
to determine the best means of foster- 
ing advances already made, as a basis 
of advances much desired, and often 
necessary to secure. 

The first advancement which is to be 
lasting and all important is that which 
relates to the preliminary education of 
a student, and it is not too much to 
say that, no student should be matricu- 
lated for the study of medicine whose 
training has not been such as to qual- 
ify him to comprehend the technology 
of the various subjects which neces- 
sarily constitute the fundamental 
branches of a good medical education. 

In 1876, the convention which as- 
sembled in Philadelphia to discuss the 
propriety of organizing the colleges in- 
to an Association, considered the med- 
ical curriculum, and the period of time 
devoted to it, more important than pre- 
liminary education. 

The Association accomphshed a use- 
ful purpose, but signally failed in es- 
tablishing a fixed standard of scholar- 
ship for either the medical student, or 
the candidate for the degree. This was 
so universally recognized that, in 189<J, 
at Nashville, a convention of medical 
teachers assembled to consider the pro- 
priety of a new organization, of an as- 
sociation of the colleges. This conven- 
tion devoted the main part of its labors 
to the discussion of preliminary train- 
ing, and of the time necessary for the 
student to become familiar with the va- 
rious subjects of the curriculum. The 
convention resulted in the establish- 
ment of the present Association of 
American Medical Colleges, at Wash- 
ington, May, 1891. 

The Association set out to require a 
minimum standard of preliminary train- 
ing which should embrace the elemen- 
tary branches of a common school ed- 
ucation and fixed the college curricu- 
lum at three annual courses of graded 
instruction, to take effect upon all 
who matriculated after July 1st, 1892. 
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This made the classes of 1895 and 
thereafter, three years men. 

In February, lb94, a committee of 
the members of the College Associa- 
tion ^ met in Chicago, and determined 
on a four years requirement for the de- 
gree, to take effect in 1899 and there- 
after. The preliminary training exact- 
ed by this committee was slightly in- 
creased so as to embrace at least one 
year's study of Latin; a knowledge of 
mathematics, extending through quad- 
ratics,^and a test of two hundred words 
in English composition for all who did 
not possess a literary degree from 
some first-class high school, or college. 
Unfortunately, in all of the preliminary 
requirements, a convenient loophole 
has been left, in the form of a teacher's 
certificate issued by a County, or State 
Board of Education, or a certificate of 
having passed a satisfactory entrance 
examination into a high school of the 
first-ciasS; etc. Medical students in 
such cases, found no difficulty in get- 
ting Superintendents of Instruction, 
Officers of Faculties of High Schools, 
and even Universities, to issue certifi- 
cates which would meet the require- 
ments of the Deans of Medical Col- 
leges. 

In the amendments to the Constitu 
tion of the College Association, adopt- 
ed in 1894, a very unfortunate proviso 
was inserted, granting one year of ad- 
vanced standing/ to persons having the 
degree of A. B. B. S. or an equivalent 
degree, etc. This has proven to be a 
misfortime, in fact a backward step, 
instead of an advancement in medical 
education. 

At a meeting of the College Associa- 
tion at Denver, in. 1898, the Constitu- 
tion was so amended as to allow Col- 
leges, and Universities giving the first 
two years of the medical curriculum, 
to become members of the Association. 
This led to the establishment of Pre- 
raedical courses by some Universities 
not pretending to have medical depart- 
ments. In some of these institutions, 
the pre-medical course, embracing two 
years of the regular medical curricu- 
lum, was given to young men with 
practically no preliminary education: 
in fact, most of them quite illiterate. 
A number of the colleges receiving 
these young men have allowed them 
two years on the regular curriculum, 
and other colleges have received them, 



allowing one year of advanced stand- 

These arc sources of hinderance to 
any substantial advancement in medical 
education. 

The laws of the State of New York 
establish a fixed standard of prelimi- 
nary requirement; a fixed term for the 
medical curriculum, and a deffnite 
number of years in which to complete 
it. A great deal of comment has been 
made on this sort of legislation. The 
schools in New York, especially in the 
city, are, however, still tilled with stu- 
dents able to meet all the requirements, 
whilst the short-sighted policy of 
schools in other parts of the country 
has served to hold down the standard 
of requirement, in serious fear of re- 
duced classes. Now the facts are that, 
a young man with proper educational 
training desiring to enter the profes- 
sion of medicine, naturally seeks an 
institution of the highest class as to its 
equipment and facilities for instruction 
and at the same time one in which his 
equals are to be found with whom he 
may associate during his terms of 
study. It is perfectly plain to my mind 
that an institution with the best equip- 
ments and facilities, and the highest 
standard of requirements will naturally 
attract the best class of students. First, 
because the student in such an institu- 
tion can learn what is necessary to fit 
him to take the place of a first-class 
physician; and, second, because he is 
brought into intimate acquaintance and 
association with the leaders in the pro- 
fession. He does not scruple about the 
preliminary requirements, because he 
has already qualified himself by a lib- 
eral educational training to undertake 
the study of the profession. He would 
be handicapped in an institution where 
the factilty of instruction embraced men 
who themselves are sadly deficient in 
elementary training. The question as 
to the importance of an Association of 
the Colleges is scarcely debatable, for 
the reason that, community of under- 
standing is absolutely necessary for the 
progress of institutions having a com- 
mon interest. It cannot be doubted 
that many ambitious young men with 
insufficient preparation, entering the 
profession, though inferiorly and poor- 
ly equipped, will persevere, and finally 
reach creditable positions in the ranks 
of the profession; but, this is a matter 
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of no credit to the schools, whose pol- 
icy it is t© seek large numbers, regard- 
less of the fitness of individuals in the 
classes for the work undertaken; and» 
all the more objectionable is it for 
those institutions having inferior equip- 
ment, or incompetent teachers. 

It would be bootless to argue that, 
the man ignorant of Anatomy, Path- 
ology, Asepsis, and Operative Tech- 
nique, is unfit to be' a teacher of Sur- 
gery. No one would maintain that, a 
professor of Materia Medica and The- 
rapeutics might not be able to write 
a prescription in correct Latin, or fail 
to exhibit in his prescription a famili- 
arity with those drugs that make har- 
monious compounds. The old plan of 
conducting clinical instruction on the 
i^asis of a didactic lecture, with a clin- 
ical subject in the arena; and, the text 
book recitation plan, are alike useless 
and offensive to the intelligence of the 
student; for, he can gain no valuable 
information in the practice of medicine, 
or surgery without personal contact 
with the patient; and, as to the text 
book, where a single one is relied upon, 
he can read it at his leisure with far 
more profit than he can prepare for 
class recitations of the text. 

r.aboratories have done much to 
broaden the basis, and make more ex- 
act the methods of instruction in the 
medical college, and all clinical instruc- 
tion should be of that demonstrative 
kind which brings the student into 
actual contact with the patient. Ex- 
aminations for the degree should, there- 
fore, be conducted in the clinic rooms, 
and in the hospital wards; thus doing 
away with mere theoretical written ex- 
aiDinations, and substituting the prac- 
tical clinical work, which for precision 
of method and a satisfactory test of 
alfility tc practice, should be in the 
form of written clinical histories of 
actual cases. 

The college curriculum cannot rea- 
sonably be mastered in less than four 
years by the best qualified student. 
The work done in literary institutions, 
and in Universities, in Biology, Chem- 
istry. Physiology, and Bacteriology 
gives great advantage to the prospec- 
tive student of medicine, but should in 
no case be allowed to secure advanced 
standing in a medical college. The 
possession of a literary degree is a de- 
lusion, and often a fraud. It never 



should be accepted as conclusive evi- 
dence of the necessary preliminary 
training for the student of medicine. 

One of the most important advances 
in medical education has been secured 
in the State of Ohio by a recent act of 
the Legislature, which requires all can- 
didates for matriculation for the study 
of medicine to pass a preHminary ex- 
amination by the State Board of Ex- 
aminers, and requiring alPmedical col- 
leges to dtmand a certificate of this 
Board for nW who seek to matriculate 
for the study of medicine. 

If other States would imitate this 
law, which is fashioned somewhat after 
the plan of the New York law, a great 
advance in medical education would 
at once be inaugurated. 

The time requirement likewise, 
should be more definitely stated. 
Twenty-six weeks of actual work in 
college, with proper exactions as to 
intermediate examinations, would en- 
able colleges to protect themselves 
against the mortification of having 
their Alumni fail in the examinations 
conducted by State Boards. The cur- 
riculum should also be re-adjusted; the 
subjects of Medical Jurisprudence, Hy- 
giene, General Pathology, and the 
Principles of Therapeutics, should be 
taught separately by individuals, men 
especially qualified for the work. 

Substituting the New York, or Ohio 
plan oT determining preliminary quali- 
fications; exacting six months of actual 
work in college, with the proper ad- 
justment of the curriculum upon a uni- 
form basis, would enable State Exam- 
ining Boards to proceed in serial order 
with the various branches in the ex- 
aminations for license, and reciprocity 
of licensure would then become a mere 
matter of courtesy between the States. 

These reflections are not mere idle 
expressions, but are based upon ob- 
servation, and twenty-seven years' ex- 
perience as a medical teacher. 

THE RELATION OF THE MEDI- 
CAL EDITOR TO ORIGINAL 
COMMUNICATIONS. 
By Harold N^ Moyer, M. D., of 
Chicago. 
No editor should hold himself re- 
sponsible for the opinions expressed 
by original contributors. In a few 
medical journals it is customary to pub- 
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Hsh such a disavowal on the title page. 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Asociation had such a rubric, which 
was a copy of a resolution passed by 
the Association. Even with such a 
reservation we are not sure that a 
medical publication is absolved from 
responsibility in the publication of 
things which are palpably untrue. Or- 
dinarily the judgment of the editor 
can be rehed upon to protect his 
pages from the spreading of palpablv 
false doctrine. He does this in the 
interests of his subscribers and to pro- 
tect himself from editorial criticism. 
While these are the motives which or- 
dinarily lead to a careful revision 
of original communications before they 
are accepted for publication, we ques- 
tion whether there is not a higher one; 
namely, an obligation to truth itself, 
in protecting the public from the dis- 
semination of false views. Wide lati- 
tude may be given a contributor while 
the matter discussed is still sub judice, 
and where that which is expressed 
is clearly set forth as a matter of opin- 
ion. * When, however, it comes to the 
recording of facts, the statement of ex- 
periments, we question whether the 
ordinary rule that a contributor is alone 
responsible for his communications, 
should be applicable to medical jour- 
nals. These publications bear a definite 
relation to our science, and it should 
be the duty of those in charge of them, 
to. so far as possible, verify such mat- 
ter as is submitted to them. 

As illustrating this part of the sub- 
ject, I would refer to a paper recently 
published in a prominent Eastern med- 
ical journal, in which a man claimed 
to have discovered a new^ organic con- 
stituent of the urine, and the true 
cause of uremia. This new substance 
he termed "ureine," and he stated that 
it existed in the normal urine in the 
proportion of nearly four per cent of 
the entire volume. We are surprised 
that so startling a s;tatement should 
not have moved the editor to a careful 
study of the article in question, and 
perhaps have lead to its being submit- 
ted to a chemist before being published 
in a leading medical journal, for the 
character of the publication does 
determine to some extent, the value at- 
tached to an article. We certainly ex- 
pect to find less scientific rubbish in 
our leading medical publications than 
we do in the American Medical Re- 
flector or the Podunk Medical Disimu- 



lator. Considering the immense 
amount of work that has been done 
upon the urine, this discovery of a 
. heretofore undescribed constituent, in 
amount equal to the entire organic 
constituents heretofore described, is 
certainly one that should attract at- 
tention, to say the least. To be sure, 
undiscovered .substances have been 
found in the air and in water, but they 
have existed in "such minute quantity 
and have only yielded to the most 
elaborate research, while *'ureine" be- 
trayed itself to the most ordinary 
chemical reagents. The author accounts 
for it in these words: "It is not sur- 
prising that the existence of a meta- 
bolism product of such great import- 
ance, should until the present have 
escaped our knowledge, for every ur- 
inary analysis has been made with the 
firmly rooted idea that urine is a liq- 
uid composed of water and inorganic 
solid ingredients." 

In a foot note to the foregoing arti- 
cle, we are informed that it was a 
communication presented to the Thir- 
teenth International Medical Congress. 
Since the publication of this article 
three able chemists have carefully stu- 
died the claims made, and repeated the 
experiments, and have come to the 
conclusion that ''ureine" has no exist- 
ence; that it is a mere mixture of the 
solids of the urine with various chem- 
icals employed in their precipitation. 
This amount of work has been ren- 
dered necessary by this one faulty com- 
munication, and there is no teling how 
far the evil of such a supposed discov- 
ery may extend. It belongs to the 
class of communications which are at 
present received with great favor by 
thci editor — those based upon chemical 
reactions, the study of the microscopic 
sections, or upon careful dissection; in 
other words, those which are supposed 
to represent ''original" work. It would 
be well if we always had in mind that 
it is the man behind the microscope, 
the finger that wields the scalpel, or 
the knowledge that directs the reaction 
in a test tube, that furnishes the val- 
ue of such a communication. 

A similar example of arrogant non- 
sense is fc'und in a recent number of 
an< Iher prominent eastern medical 
journal, in which "prothymia," a new 
facalty of the brain, with its localisa- 
tion, is set forth. We are not told 
wh<<t "prothymia" is, but we will give 
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tilt Icllowing observations upon which 
this new faculty is based: 

"The metopon, or anterior metopic 
lobule, in the Newfoundland dog pre- 
sents an appearance of swelling for- 
ward, or pushing or surging forward, 
while that of the pug dog shows 
a contrary tendency; it seems to slope 
or sag and hold back. This same for- 
wardness of line or curve in the horse 
is so strong that, comparing it with the 
run of brains in the animal series, it 
seems almost, as it were, tremendous 
or 'prodigious.' 

"This same willingness to come for- 
ward I found in the mesial metropic 
line of the black-and-tan dog, and this 
same unwillingness to come forward 
in the brain of Felis domesticus, the 
tat of either sex. 

"The grand arch line of the brain of 
cats, as seen from the mesial surface, 
shows a back-upwardness, while that of 
good dogs shows a forwardness or 
forward-upwardness. 

"This round-coming form of the cor- 
onal struck me first in the cerebrum 
of the Newfoundland dog, next in the 
cow and horse. I have thought 
that the left hemisphere showed it 
more than the right; it is "always" 
tlie left hemisphere, however, that is 
typical. ITiis coming-round form, this 
willingness to come forward in the 
curve, I found prominent in the sheep 
and wanting in swine. The brain of 
the sheep comes forward willingly; the 
brain of the swine comes forward un- 
willingly. 

"The normal or native appearance of 
the brain of a wild animal, and of many 
or most domestic animals, is that of 
a life pulling or arching itself in a di- 
rection backward-upward. The form 
that I am seeking to describe, seems 
a contrary tendency or effort. 

"If we essay to translate this meto- 
pic or coronal curve into the language 
of psychology, would not the quality be 
eunoia or prothymia? This willingness 
to come forward, is it not mental as 
well as cerebral? The horse comes 
forward willingly to be harnessed; the 
cow comes forward willingly to be 
milked; the dog comes forward willing- 
ly to fetch a stick from the water and 
the sheep comes forward willingly to 
have its wool cut or its throat cut, or 
whatever you like. 

"We turn now to the contrary men- 
tal disposition: The pig comes forward 



most unwillingly; the domestic cat 
comes forward almost with a mental 
reservation. The temper of the pug 
dog is, I believe, quite unlike that of 
the Newfoundland dog. As for the 
wildcat, the lion, the panther or the 
wolf, suffice it to say here that they 
do not coni€ forward with their meto- 
pic lobule or mesial metopic curve, 
but with something else, not with the 
metopic center, but with another cen- 
ter. It seems to me that what I have 
iound is true. As a pupil and follow- 
er of Brocha, 1 know how hard it Is 
to groimd with scientific certainty even 
the smallest point, but I believe this 
can be grounded." 

An article by the same writer in still 
another prominent eastern medical 
journal is entitled, "The Struggle for 
Like Lobule." In it we are informed 
that the brain presents three swellings 
which from their appearance are lik- 
ened to root, stalk and flower, and may 
be looked upon as the appendages of 
the three higher senses, smell, hearing 
and sight. A study of the brain of 
ruminants lead the author to a differ- 
ent conclusion; namely, that these 
lobes are vital, "that in the bull. Bos 
taurus, these lobes; hold the animus of 
the bull tongue and bull throat and bo- 
vine corporosity and the power of re- 
producing and propagating the bo- 
vine race. They can be nothing else." 

"Tliis, then, is the *burning bush,' 
the ever budding "rod of Jesse," the 
fluer de lis "fairy tree," etc., the soul 
and maintenance of the life of the race, 
as its polar opposite, the sphenoidal 
pole, a veritable lobus succulentius, is 
the spiritual supporter or nourisher of 
the life of the individual." 

Fortunately, such arrant nonsense as 
this does not require to be criticised. 
The wayfaring physician, though ever 
so unscientific, can easily see that the 
article is simply a string of words 
without scientific foundation or even 
grammatical coherance. 

Another branch of our subject re- 
lates, not to the matter of the original 
communication, but rather to its man- 
ner and style. What is the duty of the 
editor to accepted manuscript? Clear- 
ly it is his business to edit it, and, so 
far as its lucidity can be improved, to 
render it more comprehensible. Of 
course, it goes without saying that 
grammatical and syntactical errors 
should be corrected, but in correcting 
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manuscript, certain rules should be 
held inviolate; namely, it should not 
be rewritten by the editor unless such 
extended revision is required. A sen- 
tence or paragraph should not be 
changed just because it is not ex- 
pressed in the same way that the ed- 
itor would have expressed it; in other 
words, so far as possible the style of 
the author should be retained when the 
thought is clearly stated without gram- 
matical or cyntactical error. That these 
simple rules of editorial revision are 
not always followed, we will select a 
few sentences from a recent exhaus- 
tive and scientific article on nutrition, 
published in a journal of high stand- 
ing: 

"There are, however, to some extent, 
a few hints for this correction." 

"Only the resorbable albumen will 
be used for the repair of the body; the 
not resorbable is a waste in the body 
in regard as to the work to be per- 
formed as well as to the money value.'* 

"Some of the foods have been cheap, 
but they do not keep as well as to be 
fit for the human body." 

"The price of which is the lowest 
possible." 

We shall not multiply these citations, 
but simply quote them to show how an 
ungainly style seriously mars an other- 
wise interesting and useful article. To 
our minds the duty of the editor is 
clear in such cases. When a con- 
tributor says he intends to "throw the 
fence over the horse some hay," it is 
clearly the duty of the editor to let 
his readers know that upon one side 
of a fence is to be found a horse^ upon 
the other, some hay, and that the hay 
is to be thrown over the fence that 
the poor beast may reach it, and not 
leave us in doubt as to which is to 
go over — the horse, the fence or the 
hay. Such a rule should be applied, 
even though a scintillating, Teutonic 
idiom disappears forever. 



THE EDITORIAL CORPS AND 

MEDICAL JOURNALS. 
By Geo. F. Butler, M. D., Alma, Mich. 

In the hope that they may not prove 
devoid of interest, I wish to offer the 
following suggestions, based upon ob- 
servation and experience. 

It seems to me of primary import- 
ance that the several departments of 
a medical journal should reflect the ma- 



turest thought and the most compe- 
tent judgment available. The function 
of a scientific publication is to present 
to its readers authentic information, 
and this object is to be attained only 
by a scrupulous selection of contribu- 
tors whose acknowledged merit bears 
the stamp of reliability. 

This is a plain statement of the case, 
and I believe that any dispassionate 
reader, whether of the profession or 
the laity, will admit that the foregoing 
criterion of excellence is by no means 
always in evidence. Lack of profound- 
er interest in scientific truth, an unre- 
flective complaisance, and a considera- 
tion verging upon favoritism are too 
frequently responsible for defective 
performance in the matter of which I 
speak. As a natural result of editorial 
laxity subjects requiring the most 
thoughtful treatment are not infre- 
quently covered in a perfunctory man- 
ner little calculated to arrest the at- 
tention or command the respect of an 
attentive public, while evoking positive 
dissent on the part of the medical pro- 
fession. 

It cannot be urged in defense of in- 
competent contributions that -the gen- 
eral field of medical literature is scant- 
ily supplied with writers of ability. 
Abundance of excellent material is at 
command, including specFalists of re- 
cognized talent, many of whom are 
scarcely known, through want of per- 
ception and address in securing their 
services. The inclination to print any- 
thing and everything relating to medi- 
cine and the tendency to avoid the 
weightier responsibilities of the jour- 
nalistic office, are responsible in a 
large measure for the inadequate 
achievement we lament. Greater vigi- 
lance in selection, and a livelier sense 
of professional duty would, t believe, 
materially improve the tone and status 
of our medical journals. 

I need scarcely allude to the fact that 
we are more and more confronted with 
a growing intelligence among the laity 
which, while not in any sense profes- 
sional, deserves the respect due to the 
enlightenment of our progressive age. 
It is of paramount importance, there- 
fore, to retain the public confidence, 
presenting scientific facts in such form 
and so authoritatively that the laical 
mind may be duly instructed in matters 
pertaining directly to physical welfare. 
To the student and general practition- 
er, it is superfluous to add, the bene- 
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fits accruing from exact knowkdge are 
incalculable. 

A second suggestion which occurs to 
me in connection with medical journal- 
ism touches the question of advertise- 
ments. We hear occasional objections 
to the character of thes^ important 
sources of income, not without some 
color; yet no one, I think, who has at- 
tempted financial success in journalis- 
tic enterprise will deny that the ad- 
vertising space is the principal exchec- 
quer upon which the management must 
draw. 

There is an ethical consideration, 
however, regarding the acceptance of 
advertising matter wliich, although 
frequently discussed, appears to otfcr 
no satisfactory solution. It is obvious 
that there are limitations to the latitude 
to be employed in offering the pages 
of a medical journal as an advertising 
medium. These, are clearlv estab- 
Jished by good-sense and propriety, 
and would naturally exclude matter 
bearing the stamp of evident fraud or 
offense to the public. The dictates of 
sound editorial policy are a sufficient 
check, we may suppose, to error in this 
respect. 

It is important to remember that a 
journal, whether lay or professional, 
does not necessarily indorsie its adver- 
tisements. It is an accepted principle 
among the great literary magazines of 
our country that advertising pages 
shall be open to every legitimate en- 
terprise, and I can see no valid rea- 
son why a medical journal should not 
be governed by the same policy. The 
fact that soap and bicycles are heralded 
in its columns does not derogate from 
the dignity of the professional matter 
which constitutes the journal proper. 
The two departments are essentially 
separate and cannot possibly conflict, 
even though an editorial animadverting 
upon certain proprietary medicines 
should be included in the same issue 
with the advertisement of the remedies 
criticized. 

In a word, the commercial contribu- 
tions to the journals have nothing 
whatever to do with editorial opinion, 
more than the counting room with the 
sanctum sanctorum. 

The time is quite within the memory 
of man when editorial genius was 
largely confined to written approvals 
of very laical affairs, certificates regard- 



ing the superiority of certain corsets 
and other articles of feminine ap- 
parel, indirectly associated with the 
principles of hygiene. During the 
eighties this profitable diversion was 
extremely popular. Almost any rea- 
sonable product of human ingenuity 
received ready indorsement from pro- 
fessional men of high standing, whose 
comfortable honorarium amply justi- 
fied their departure from previous 
standards of medical etiquette. Sub- 
sequently, the medium of their tech- 
nical knowledge was alluringly modi- 
fied by the appearance of numerous 
journals, wherein their talents found 
abundant expression. Today, not- 
withstanding its shortcomings, the 
medical journal ranks high along lit- 
erary as well as scientific expressions 
of opinion. Authors of note are zeal- 
ous in their efforts to elevate the tone 
of the publications to which they con- 
tribute, and a general interest in med- 
ical work has been aroused which 
augurs well for the future. 

It seems especially desirable, it ap- 
pears to me, that a strong individual- 
ity should be cultivated in the editor- 
ial columns, that the emphasis given to 
private, yet enlightened, judgment 
may exert public influence. In the 
treatment of vital questions we are 
often met with a halting, pusillanimous 
method, redounding little to the writ- 
er's force of character and clearly 
detrimental to popular confidence. 
Nothing is so effective in confronting 
the scientific problems of the hour as 
courage and decision. Upon the edit- 
or of a medical journal today it is of 
all things incumbent that a candid 
discussion of every topic under consid- 
eration should form the ruling motive 
of effort. Time and experience will 
fully vindic^j^. the wisdom of his 



A JOURNALISTIC REVIEW OF 

THE YEAR. 
By Chas. Wood Fassett.M. D., Ameri- 
can Secretary International Con- 
gress of the Medical Press. 

The most important event of the 
New Century was the organization in 
Paris, last summer, of the International 
Congress of the Medical Press. This 
conference of medical editors was 
called together by our French and Ger- 
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man colleagues, and altogether proved 
one of the happiest features of the 
Paris Medical Convention. Delegates 
were present from Italy, Germany, 
Sweden, Russia, Switzerland, Greece, 
Holland, Great Britain, Belgium, Egypt, 
Spain and America. The Medical Press 
Association, which, by the way, was 
formed during the International Con- 
gress of Medical Science held in Rome 
in 1894, and subsequently developed by 
the French Medical Press Association, 
under the guidance of Professor Cornil 
and Drs. Blondel and Baudouin has for 
its object the following: 

(1). To cultivate friendly relations 
between the medical journalists of the 
different countries. 

(2). To represent the common in- 
terests of the medical press in each 
country (the protection of intellectual 
property, the exchange of journals and 
reviews, the drawing-up of identical 
reports, etc.); and to consider the 
question of international congresses 
and of the international measures taken 
l3y the medical profession. 

(3). To provide systematised and or- 
ganized intervention in the Internation- 
al Congresses for the publication of 
matters regarding the Biological and 
Medical Sciences. 

Dr. Posner, of Berlin, presented an 
able paper, setting forth the objects of 
the association. "It has been the cus- 
tom," he said, ** in reviewing the his- 
tory of the last few years of the nine- 
teenth century, to attribute to that 
period, as a special characteristic, the 
re-appearance in a stronger form, of 
nationalist ideas. The different nat- 
ions, with a pride that can be justified, 
have remembered the growth of their 
history, of their own special individual- 
ity, and have made the greatest efforts 
against the tendency of the previous 
ten years, of bringing everything down 
to one level. Each one has sought to 
preserve and develop all that he has 
inherited from his ancestors, all that 
could distinguish him from his neigh- 
bors. This tendency toward individu- 
ality has been accentuated, not only in 
each nation, but in each class of so- 
ciety, in each profession. The mem- 
bers composing one same branch of hu- 
man activity often fight in a merciless 
manner among themselves, each one 
thinking mainly of himself, and doing 
his best to oust his neighbor in the 



struggle for employment and honor. 
The medical profession has for a long 
time escaped this modern tendency, the 
old ideas of esprit de corps having thus 
been preserved, and not giving way to 
the notion of competition. 

Some far-seeing men thought it wise 
to convoke, in this great year which 
marks the change of a century, and in 
this great arena of social, intellectual 
and artistic activity, an International 
Congress, in order that the special du- 
ties incumbent on the medical profes- 
sion might be discussed. It is an idea 
as noble as it is happy, and we will 
hope that the decisions to which we 
shall come, will pass as it were at once 
into the very blood of our colleagues. 
May a high and great conception of 
our honor and of our professional du- 
ties find nothing but defenders." 

It is necessary that we should do 
our best to develop in all countries 
where there exists an important med- 
ical press, the formation of National 
Medical Associations. I am glad to 
state that the foundation stone has 
been laid in many places and I hope 
the Association of American Medical 
Editors will do its part in perfecting 
and strengthening the great chain of 
medical journalism so auspiciously 
planned by our foreign brethren. 

During the three days' session of 
the congress, a large number of inter- 
esting papers were presented, bearing 
upon the importance of organization, 
the reputation of an editor's work, the 
relation of the medical and political 
press, and other subjects equally val- 
uable to the medical editor. The for- 
eign delegates were graciously re- 
ceived by the Parisian confreres and 
every courtesy shown them. I was 
very much chagrined at the lack of in- 
terest displayed on the part of our 
American editors. Out of some fifty 
delegates appointed by our American . 
Press Associations there were but two 
in attendance at the congress, and but 
one paper presented from America. 

The year marks an important eporh 
in the history of medical joifrnalisni 
While the number of new enter- 
prises is not so great as that of some 
previous years, the mortality has been 
lower. Consolidation seems to be the 
order of the day. In the city of Phila- 
delphia there has sprung into existence 
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a new medical weekly, which is des- 
tined to prove a credit to American 
medical journalism. I refer to Dr. 
Gould's "American Medicine," which 
was founded in response to a popular 
demand. Its stockholders comprise 
some G,000 professional men from all 
parts of the United States, thus guar- 
anteeing this enterprise to be forever 
tree from the influence of the lay cap- 
italists, or any combination which 
would be detrimental to its interests. 

America can now boast of seven 
great weeklies, 2(50 monthlies, and 
some 25 other journals of various 
kinds. New journals born within the 
year are: American Medicine, of Phil- 
adelphia ; Detroit Medical _ Journal, 
Detroit. Mich.; Texas Medical Ga- 
zette, Fort Worth, Texas; Journal 
of New York Medical Asociation, Al- 
bany; Journal of Surgical Technology, 
New York City; Doctor's Magazine, 
Alma. Mich.; Regular Medical Vis- 
itor, St. Louis, Mo. 

In the list of removals and changes 
I will note the following: Dr. E. E. 
Dow, succeeds Dr. Kime as the editor 
of the Iowa Medical Journal; Dr. W. 
A. Jones succeeds Dr. A. J. Stone as 
the editor of the Northwestern Lancet, 
and the office of this pubHcation has 
been transferred from St. Paul to 
MinneapoUs. Dr. I. N. Love has re- 
moved to New York City, taking with 
him his journal , the Medical Mirror, 
of St. Louis; The New York Medical 
Journal passed from the Appleton Co. 
into the hands of the A. R. Elliott 
Publishing Co., retaining Dr.. Frank 
Foster as editor; the Medical Gazette, 
of St. Louis, changed its title to the 
Medical Advisor; The University Med- 
ical Magazine, of Philadelphia, be- 
comes the Medical Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Memphis 
Medical absorbs the Memphis Medical 
Lancet; The Stylus, of St. Louis, is 
now incorporated in the Inter-State 
Medical Journal; Dr. Bell formerly ed- 
itor of the Raven, has become asso- 
ciate editor of the Medico-Legal Jour- 
nal of New York. The Raven of St. 
Louis, and Medical Debates of New- 
York have ceased to exist. 



Death has entered the ranks of Med- 
ical Journalism and taken several of its 
best known members. On December 
18, 1900, Dr. George W. Gears, edit- 
or of the Dominion Medical Journal; 
Dr. Hiram Christopher, Senior Editor 
of the Medical Herald, died at St. Jos- 
eph on January 21st, aged 81. Mr. 
J. O. McKillop, business manager of 
the Index-Lancet, died in Kansas City 
January 7th. Dr. Richard Dunglison, 
founder of the College and Clinical Re- * 
corder, died at Philadelphia, March 5th. 
Dr. Frank C. Hoyt, one of the found- 
ers, and for a number of years editor 
of the Medical Herald, died in Kan- 
sas City May 21st. At the time of his 
death, Dr. Hoyt was superintendent of 
the low^ Hospital for the Insane at 
Mt. Pleasant. 

I should like to say a few words, 
before closing, upon an important sub- 
ject, which is being agitated among 
medical editors. That is, the question 
of printing original articles in our 
journals in which proprietary remedies 
are mentioned. An able paper upon 
this subject, written by Mr. R. W. 
Gardner, recently appeared in the col- 
umns of the Journalist, which I pre- 
sume you all read. This subject is one 
of vital importance to medical journal- 
ists, physicians and pharmacists. To 
refuse to print an article from a repu- 
table writer who chooses to recom- 
mend a proprietary remedy which in 
his hands has given good results, seems 
a manifest injustice to the honest, con- 
scientious pharmacist, who has labored 
for years to aid legitimate medicine. 
On the other hand, the rapid growth 
of pharmaceutical preparations, and the 
wonderful accumulation of machinjs- 
made articles, "clinical reports" from 
imaginary cases by unscrupulous indi- 
viduals, makes the problem a difficult 
one to solve. Yet if we remain silent, 
we lend our aid to certain designing 
men who seek to prejudice the med- 
ical mind in favor of the abuse now be- 
ing advocated as legitimate ethics, and 
to stultify free discussion of subjects 
that are vital to medical progress and 
to the welfare of patients. This is a 
subject I should like to see freely dis- 
cussed, and I hope ample time will be 
allowed for this purpose. 
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Meetinit of the Mississippi Valley 
Medical Association. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting 
of this Association will be held at the 
Hotel Victoria, Put-in-Bay Island, O., 
on the 12th, 13th and 14th of Septem- 
ber, under the Presidency of Dr. A. H. 
Cordier, of Kansas City, Mo. The Ora- 
tion in Medicine will be delivered by 
Dr. Frank Billings, of Chicago, and in 
Surgery by Dr. Reginald A. Sayre, of 
New York, the mere mention of these 
names being guarantee sufficient of 
most scholarly and scientific addresses. 
Indeed these orations each year give 
evidence of the esteem in which the 
profession holds the Mississippi Valle]^ 
Medical Association. For years the list 
of annual orators has been made up of 
the most prominent men of the country. 

Put-in-Bay is an ideal situation for 
a medical meeting, everybody and 



everything under one roof, a place most 
easy of access, a delightful sail from 
several gateways, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Sandusky, Toledo; and the outlook is 
for a most successful meeting. 

The banquet will be held this year on 
the evening of the first day, which will 
prove a most enjoyable event. 



A. H. CORDIER, M. D., 
President. 



CjFFICERS for 19(»1. 

President— A. H. Cordier, M. D., Kan- 
sas City, T\lo. 

First Vice-President — C. F. McGahan, 
M. D., Aiken. S. C. 

Second \'icc-President — C. I-. Minur, 
M. D., Asheville, N. C. 

Secretary — Henry F. Tnley, M. D., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Treasurer — Dudley S. Reynolds. M. I)., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Chairman Committee of Arrangements 
— J. C. Culhertson, M. D., Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 
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Erie, and within short distance, by 
boat., from Toledo, Cleveland, and Buf- 
falo, the "Victory'* affords the weary 
traveler the ideal resting spot, and what 
word in the English language is sweet- 
er to the tired soul, than is "rest" after 
a spell of "sight-seeing?** Cheap rates 
for the sun^mer are in effect between 
Tojedo, Put-in-^ay^ and Buffalo, and 
a short ride on the beautiful lake 
steamers brings you to the historic 
"Victory.** This is the garden spot of 
the Great Lakes, and is to be the meet- 
ing place of the Mississippi Valley 
Medical Association, September 12 
to ]4. Make up your mind now that 
you will attend this meeting, and plan 
to spend at least a week at the "Vic- . 
tory" in order to secure the special - 
rates. The Burlington route will make '' 
low round trip rates to this meeting, 
as well as for the Pan-American 



H. E. TULEY, Sf. D . Secretary. 



HOTEL VICTORY, the great resort 
hotel at Put-in-Bay Island, O., will be 
the center of attraction this year, for all 
who visit the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. Situated in the heart of Lake 



SIDE TRIPS. 

A number of attractive side trips may 
be enjoyed in connection with this 
meeting, at greatly reduced rates, by 
rail or water. Arrangements are being 
made for excursions to Buffalo, Pan- 
American Exposition, Niagara Falls 
and 



A'^^ 



A CORNER OF HOTEL VICTORY. 
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UNITED STATES HOTEL. SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 



SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

The last named city is the next meet- 
ing place of the American Medical As- 
sociation, and the most noted summer 
resort in America. Every delegate to 
the Mississippi Valley Society will of 
course want to see the Pan-American 
Exposition, and once at Buffalo it is 
but a few hours' ride to Saratoga, 
where the Grand Carnival will be held 
the first week in September. This will 
include the most gorgeous floral parade 
ever seen, as well as a Rex pageant, in 
which will be reproduced, in all its 
glory, the Mardi Gras of New Orleans. 

Our frontispiece shows some scenes 
from the floral parade. The festivities 
of the week will begin with a grand 
floral ball in Convention Hall on Mon- 
day evening, Sept. 2. On Tuesday 
evening fireworks will be given in 
Congress Spring Park. On Wednesday 
afternoon the ladies of the Golf Club 
will give a reception at the links of the 
Saratoga Golf Club. On Thursday 
afternoon the floral parade will be 
given, which will include the Rex pa- 
rade of the New Orleans Mardi Gras 
of 1001. King Rex will be received in 
due form at Convention Hall at 11 a. 



m. Thursday, and the parade will be or- 
ganized at 2:30 p. m. In the evening 
of Thursday, Rex will hald a reception 
in the Convention Hall. This reception 
will be attended by the court ladies and 
g|:ntlemen, and will be followed by Car- 
nival dances at the leading hotels. If 
the floral parade and Rex parade 
should prove as large as is anticipated, 
the floral parade will probably be given 
on Tuesday afternoon. The Rex parade 
will involve an expenditure of $35,000, 
and will exceed in magnificence the 
original production in New Orleans. 

The New York Central lines will 
make special round trip rates from 
New York and Buffalo to Saratoga, for 
this event, and we would advise all our 
readers to start from home sufficiently 
early to visit both Saratoga and Buf- 
falo before going to Put-in-Bay. Write 
to Mr. Geo. H. Daniels, G. P. A., New 
York Central lines. New York City, for 
a copy of ''Saratoga the Beautiful,*' 
which contains full information. The 
stately United States Hotel will be 
headquarters for the physicians, and a 
postal addressed to the managers. Gage 
& Perry. Saratoga Springs, N. Y,, will 
bring a' beautiful booklet, giving terms 
and views of this wonderful hostelry.' 
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SCENES FROM FLORAL CARNIVAL, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
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— OUR SWORK STATEMENT— 

The Combined Circulation of the THERAFEUTIC GAZETTE, MEDICAL AGS and 
MEDICINE in 

January, 1901, was 32,000 copies, 

February, 1901, " 32,050 •• 

March, 1901, " 35,000 " 

April, 1901, " 36,000 " 

May, 1901, »' 35,450 

June, 1901, " 35,042 • 

- Less' 50 copies of each issue retained for our stock - 
We do hereby certify that the above statement is true, and correct. 

^ 'SEAX^^^ ^^^ sub^ribed to before 'me Ji?i^ IstJ^y of ^J^ct^^ A. D.V 
^^..fVjfflJ9^^4y6/troit, Mich. 

Notary Publio. 
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Do You Use Medical Mediums? 

Advertising managers will find in this list 
the cream of American medical and drug 
journals, covering every section of the 
country. Especial attention is directed to 
the descriptive matter accompanying each, 
as there will be found many features pe- 
culiar to the several publications. Adver- 
tising rates for the entire list, or sepa- 
rately, may be obtained by addressing the 
publishers direct, or Charles Wood Fas- 
sett. St. Joseph, Mo. 

Subscriptions also taken at club rates, 
where two or more periodicals are in- 
cluded^ 

WM. WHITFORD, 

MEDICAL STENOGRAPHER, 

1404 Columbus Memorial Building, . CHICAGO. 

ALIENIST AND NEUROLOGIST, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Goes to every state and territory in the 
American union besides the large capitals 
of the world. If you have anything to 
sell to public or private institutes, THIS 
JOURNAL WILL SELL IT. Special in- 
ducements to Doctors and Sanitariums. 
Our Sanitarium Directory is the largest 
published. Address 

H. L. HUGHES, Manager. 
Subscription $5.00 a year. 3867 Olive St. 

ALKALOIDAL CLINIC, 
CHICAGO. 
Produces results for the advertiser. A 
guaranteed circulation every issue of 
25,000, and a fair, unbreakable rate. Cir- 
culation verification and rate "for any 
space furnished on demand. The Alka- 
loldal Clinic. Chicago. 

CLEVELAND MEDICAL GAZETTE, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Established in 1885. The leading Journal, 
with the largest paid circulation of any 
monthly in Northern Ohio and adjacent 
territory. Reports the proceedings of all 
the medical societies in Cleveland and 
country round and the medical news gen- 
erally, and gives more original matter 
than any other Journal of its class. 
Valued by readers for originality, inde- 
pendence and permanent worth. It is a 
fact well understood by readers of the 
Gazette that the appearance in its pages 
of an advertisement guarantees the repu- 
table standing and reliability of the adver- 
tiser. No others are admitted. $2.00 a 
year. Edited by Samuel W. Kelley, M. D. 
Following recent changes in ownership 
and management the circulation has been 
materially increased. Owned and publish- 
ed by The Medical Gazette Publishing Co. 
Frederick K. Smith, M. D., Business Man- 
ager. 



CANADIAN Practitioner 
AND REVIEW. TORONTO. CANADA 
The leading Medical Monthly of Ontario, 
reaching the very best practitioners. No 
insert advertisements or reading notices 
scattered through the text. A large bona 
fide subscription list makes this Journal 
of great value to advertisers. Rates low. 
Subscription $2.00 per year. In advance. 
Practitioner Publishing Co., 61 Queen 
street East. 

Henver Medical Times, 

*^ DENVER. COLO. 
There are medical Journals and medical 
Journals— many are siill born— many die 
in their swaddling. Few live to mature. 
The Denver Medical Times has been con- 
tinuously published since 1882. Its special 
field is from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific. Ethical, conversative and up to 
date; it has built up & strong subscrip- 
tion patronage throughout the West. Its 
line of work lies in the general field of 
Medicine, Gynecologry, Surgery and Cli- 
matology. It has no continuous "sample 
copy" list. Edited by Dr. Thos. H. Haw- 
kins^ 

Journal of Eye, Ear and 
Throat Diseases, baltimore.md 

Published every two months. It con- 
tains original articles, reports and clin- 
ical matter and reviews systematically 
the most Important American' and for- 
eign Journals, making it an excellent 
record of current literature in these spe- 
cialties. Edited by Francis M. Chisholm, 
and John R. Wlnslow, M. D. Associates: 
Wm. C. Posey, M. D., Philadelphia; 
Geo. A. Taylor, M. D., New York; 
Eugene A. Crockett, M. D., Beaton; 
Francis R. Packard, M. D., Phlladielphia; 
with the assistance of numerous collab- 
orators Subscription price, $1.00 per an- 
num, in advance. Address all communi- 
cations to Journal of Eye, Ear and 
Throat Diseases, 114 W. Franklin St., 
Baltimore^ Md. Send for sample oopy. 

Journal of the American 
Medical Ass'n, Chicago. 

The representative weekly of the medical 
profession of America. $5.00 per annum. 
Edited by Geo U. Simmons, M. D. 

J^ANSAS City Medical Index- 
Lancet, KANSAS CITY. MO. 

The oldest medical .journal in the West. 
Its special field is the Missouri Valley and 
the Southwest. It is conducted upon an 
ethical basis, has a large bona fide subscrip- 
tion list, and all advertisers are reputable and 
reliable. One dollar per annum. Published 
by John Punton. M. D. O. L. McKilHp, 
i3usiness Manager, 523 Altman bldgf. 
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Iodide of Hydrogen 

( Hydrlodic Add ) 

is no'w universally acknowledged to be the ideal form of 
iodine for internal administration. 

It produces all the favorable action of the metallic iodides, 
with none of their unfavorable effects. 

The First Permanent Preparation of Hydriodic Acid ever 
made was 



6ARDINERS SYRUP 

XtittoAviced by R. W. GARDNER, of New York, in 1878. 

It has been used and endorsed for TWENTY-THREE 

YBiARS by the most eminent and successful medical men. 

Not one of the numerous imitations of this preparation 

approaches it in therapeutic activity or pharmaceutical 

elegance and ])urity. 



DISTRIBUTING A0ENT5 

SCHIEFPELIN & CO., THOS. CHRISTY Si CO., D. A. GREENLEE5, 

New York London Sydney, N. S. W. 
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MARYLAND MEDICAL JOURNAL, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Twenty-four years of active service as a 
local medical medium has given the Mary- 
land Medical Journal a stability of aim and 
purpose distinctively characteristic. The Jour- 
nal's unique relation with the medical and 
surgical interests of Maryland gives it strong 
character and influence as an exponent of 
scientific and practical medicine and an adver- 
tising medium of recognized value. The Jour- 
nal is published at Two Dollars a year, by the 
Medical Journal Company, Fidelity Building, 
Baltimore, Md. Horace M. Simmons, M. D., 
General Manager. 

IVAedical Fortnightly, 

*'* ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Is a cosmopolitan medical mag^azin-e for 
the greneral practitioner, with an exten- 
sive circulation, largely throughout the 
Mississippi Valley. Publishes the names 
o<f its new cash yearly subscribers. Edit- 
ed by Drs. Frank Parsons Norbury and 
Thos. A. Hopkins, and a corps of twenty- 
one department editors. Two dollars per 
annum. Published by the Fortnightly 
Press Co., 812 Century building. Circula- 
tion 9.000. 

Medico-Legal Journal, 
NEW YORK CITY 
Only journal on the continent devoted ex- 
clusively to medical jurisprudence. Or- 
gan of the Medico-Legal Society of New 
York (over 1,000 active, honorary and cor- 
responding members); departments of 
Railway Surgery and Psychologry, and the 
organ of the Psychological Section. 
Reaches both professions— Law and Med- 
icine—and all the great libraries. Quar- 
terly; illustrated; $3.00 per annum. Edit- 
ed and published by Clark Bell, Esq., 
IAj, D., 39 Broadway, New York City. 



MEDICAL Herald, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Is one of the oldest and most influential med- 
ical magazines circulating in the Central and 
Western States. Conducted upon a clean-cut 
basis, untrammeled by clique or ring, original 
in style, no connection with drug or instru- 
ment houses to curb its utterances and obli- 
gate advertisers. Owned, edited and publish- 
ed by doctors for the best interests of its 
clientele. Twentieth year. Official Journal 
Medical Society of the Missouri Valley. One 
dollar per annum. Chas. Wood Fassett, M. 
D., Managing Editor. 

PACIFIC Medical Journal, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
This Journal is now in its 4l8t year and is 
one of the most influential medical publica- 
tions in the West. It enjoys the largest 
amount of advertising patronage of any 
Journal west of the Rooky Mountains. Estab- 
lished in 1857. Subscription price $2.00 per 
annum. Advertising rates reasonable. Pub- 
lished monthly by Winslow Anderson, A. M., 
M. D., M. R. C. P. Lond., editor and pro- 
prietor; W. F. Southard. A. M., M. D., man- 
aging editor. D. A. Hodghead, A. M.. M. D., 
associate editor; and an able corps of col- 
lanorators. 



Dost-Graduate Medical 
Journal, . new york. 

A medical Journal published by the Di- 
rectors of the New York Post-Gra4uate 
Medical School and Hospital, contains 
thirty-two pages of original matter, be- 
ing reports and papers from the Profes- 
sors in the Medical School. Besides there 
are thirty-two pages or abstracts on the 
progress of medical science, and a com- 
mentary on the medical phases of the 
month, with Book Reviews and other 
matters of interest to every doctor. Sev- 
eral times during the year special num- 
bers are published containing papers 
chiefly on one of the departments of the 
School. Subscription price, $1.00 per an? 
num. Address, Post-Graduate, Corner 
Pd avenue and 20th street. New York City. 

Virginia Medical 

Semi-Monthly, Richmond, va. 

Established as the Virginia Medical Month- 
ly in 1874. and changed to above title in April. 
1896, this magazine has enjoyed a long ana 
prosperous career. It publishes transactions 
of all the prominent societies in the South. 
Recognized as the representative southern 
medical Journal, a claim which advertising 
patrons will find fully sustained. Two dol- 
lars per annum. No commission paid agents 
and no "trades" accepted. Bdited and pub- 
lished by Landon B. Bdwards, M. D. 

Challen*s Indexed Registers 



On Directory Ruled 
and Vowel Plan Columns 



Printed 
Headings 



For any Bjsiness or Department tf Business or 
Prof sslon, lo Quick'y Enter Data wl h little writing, 
and Check Correct tntry or outmark if not. and 
claim reduct on in bill rendered. 

150 Nassau St., Room 1336, New York 



NEW ORLEANS POLYCLINIC 

Physicians will find the Polyclinic an 
excellent means for posting themselves 
upon modern progress in all branches 
of medicine and surgery. The special- 
ties are fully taught, particularly labor- 
atory work. Fourteenth annual session 
now going on. For further informa- 
tion address Dr. Isadore Dyer, Secre- 
tary, New Orleans Polyclinic, Post- 
office box 797, New Orleans, La. 



There are thousands of conscientious, 
upright, honorable pharmacists who 
woul no more think of substituting 
than they would of trying to pass a 
counterfeit bill. Some of these are lo- 
cated in your city. Patronize them ex- 
clusively. 
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Ofpicb Ok- Skorbtxst, 

St. Joseph. Mo. 



Meeting and Excursion 

Preliminary 

Announcement 



PrMldeot, 

V. L. Trbtvor, M. p., 

CoQocil Bloffs, luwa 

Flrat Vice-President, 

. B. B. Davis. M. D . 

Omaha. Neb. 

Second Vice Presideot, 

F. E. BAMPHON. M. D., 

Creston luwa. 

Treasurer. 

T B LA04CY. M. D., 

Council Bluffs, la. 

Secretary. 

OuAS. Wood Fassbtt, M. 1>. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 



T 



HE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held in 
St. Joseph on Thursday, September iq, and Eureka Springs, Sep- 
tember 20 and 2t. The 'Frisco line will carry members and 
their ladies free trom Kansas City to Eureka and return. One 
fare for the round trip ($1 90) has been secured from St. Joseph to Kansas 
City. Pullman fare will be $1.00 each way, $2 00 for double berth, which 
must be remitted to the secretary before September 1st, in order that extra 
cars may be provided for the party. A daylight ride on the return trip 
may yet be arranged, if a majority prefer it. 

One day's scientific session will be held in each city, and last day will 
be devoted to sight-seeing at the Springs. In the evening a reception 
will be tendered the association by the local profession and Commercial 
Club. A delightful outing is promised, and it is to be hoped that every 
member will take his wife, daughter, sweetheart or sister, as the case 
may be. 

Scientific Program 

A very entertaining program is promised, including: 

An illustrated pathological lecture, by Dr. L. H. Warner, of New 
York City; 

Addresses by Drs. C. H. Hughes and Frank J. Lutz, of St. Louis, and 
Dr. Frank Parsons Norbury, of Jacksonville, 111.; 

An exhibition of specimens illustrating causes of Uterine Hemorrhage, 
by Dr. Palmer Findley, of Chicago; 

**The Hunger Cure.'' by Dr. Harold N. Moyer, Chicago. 

**Some 20th Century Thoughts on Medicine," by Dr. Charles E. 
Davis, Euteka Springs, Ark. ; 

**Club Foot, its Modern Treatment," by Dr. J. W. Cokenower, 
Des Moines, la.; 

**Is it Rational to Operate upon every case of Appendicitis as soon as 
Recognized," by Dr. Wm. Jepson, Sioux City, la. 

Papers have also been promised by Drs. Flavell B. Tiffany, Kansas 
City; E. S. Pettyjohn, Chicago; LeRoy Crummer, Omaha; J. Homer 
Coulter, Chicago; W. O. Henry, J. P. Lord, Omaha; Herman E. Pearse, 
C. W. Dnlin. S. Grover Burnett, Kansas City; Chas. Geiger, M. F. Wey- 
mann, P. I. Leonard and W. L. Kenney, St. Joseph. 

Railroad Rates 

The Western Passenger Association has granted a special rate of fare- 

'and-one-third for round trip, on certificate plan, from points in Missouri, 

Iowa, Kansas* Nebraska, Oklahoma, Arkansas, North and South Dakota. 

Members MUST take receipt from local agent to secure one-third fare 

returning. All tickets must read to St. Joseph. 

A cordial invitation is extended to the medical profession. 

CHAS» WOOD FASSETT, Sec'y. 
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REPRESENTATIVE MEDICAL JOURNALS 



VOL. VIII. 




A Monthly Maiasliit of Mcdklne, Surfery tad 
Allied Sdcncc 

PURLISHCD^ON THE 16TH DAY OF EVCRY MONTH. 

THIS JOURNAL INCLUDES: 

THE TRI-STATE MEDICAL JOURNAI , 

Founded 1893. 

THE PEORIA MEDICAL RECORD. 

Purchased i8q6. 

THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER, 

Purchased 1897. 



THE STYLUS, 

PHirchased 1901. 



Century Building, 



5t. Louis, Mo. 






The great Mississippi Valley our special field 
St. Louis the center 
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DOCTOR, when you visit the PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
engage your rooms at 

STATLER'S HOTEL 

Within one block of the main entrance of the Exposition. 

Walk to Main Street, take Oar marked ** Elwood Avenue'' or " Main Street and 
Forest Avenue" direct to Hotel entrance. 



Largest in the World 
Accommodation for 5000 



Rates for Lodging, 
Breaicfastand Evening Dinner 
$2.00 and $2.50 per Day. 



PARK BRIDGE, PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 



E. M. STATLER, 

Proprietor. 



aNPO^.K^'No 0, 



WHEN YOU NEED ElWMVIHGSroR ANY in)RW)SE>RITETOSANDEI6STiDUI^ 
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Dr. Norl^ury's 

Sanatorium 

For Nervous Diseases 


CONSULTINO STAFF: 

FRANK R. FRY. M. D., 

St Loufs.Mo. 

CHARIES G. CHADDOCK. M. D.. 
St. Louis. 

HUGH T. PATRICK. M. D.. 
Chicago. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 




.... Will receive, for private treatment, 
cases of nervous and mild mental diseases 
and select habit cases. Modern facilities 
and conveniences; desirable location . . 
Number of patients limited. For particu- 
lars apply to 

Frank Parsons Norbury, M. D., 

4J0 West State Street. 



POLK'S MEDICAL REGISTER 

SEVENTH REVISED EDITION 

will appear in due time. Send for Descriptive 
Circulars. I^hysiciatitt who have moved since 
1S98 should notify the puMishers promptly. 



Polk's Medical Directory lias been Establislied 

Fifteen Years. 

Do not be deceived by untried and unknown imitations. 

R. L. POLK & CO., Publishers, 

DETROIT, niCH. 
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I PIL ORIENTALIS 

I ^ ( Thompson) 



The Profession has long needed a 
Reliable Aphrodisiac 



I 



Has stood the test ten years 

ConUins the Extract Ambrotift Orlentalis (India) 

Imported solely by ourselves 

WHAT SOMe PHY5ICIAN5 SAY: 

Dr. C. H. Hanlman. WhitinsvIIIe. Mass.. " I i-eiieve Pit 
Orlentalis is the n arest to be ng a specific for Impotedcy of 
any hmg ever recommended." 

Dr. W. H. Judson. f^anlelson Conn.. "Gave satisfaction 
in a case where every hing else had failed." 

Dr. G. W. Seaton. Clayt -n. Ind.. '* Relieved a case of 
Impotency of fourteen years standing *'' 

Dr. P. D. Peltier, Hartford, Conn., *' Succeeded far be- 
yond my expectations.*' 

Dr M. R. Latimer. Aquasca. Md . " Used on an old gen^ 
tieman over seve ^r years of age for functional impctency. 
wiih dec ded benefit." 

Dr. C H. Latimer, Gov't Hospital for Insane, " My pa- 
tient h s been benefited by ' Pil Orientals.' " 

Sufficient tor personal exhibition. with formula, etc.. upon 
request. 

IMMUNE TABLET CO.. 

Washington, D. C. 

JAQBNTS.— St. Louis, Meyer Bros. Drug Co.; Chicaeo, 
Lord Own & Co.: Pitts urg, Geo A Ketly Co ; New Or- 
leans. I. L. tyon & C o ; Tfx s, San Ant nio Drue Co.; 
^ Providen-e, Geo. L Claflm & Co ; Phllad iphM. Sm th, 
^ Kline & French Co.; ^an Francisco^ R dington & Co 






The Therapeutical value of 
the 

EXTRACT 

AMBROSIA 

ORIENTALIS 

as a powerful Nerve and 
Brain Tonic, and powerful 
stimulant of the Reproduc- 
tive Organs in both sexes, 
cannot be over-estimated. 
It is not an irritant to the 
organs of generation, but a 

RECUPERATOR 
and SUPPORTER. 



€^%^%/%^%^b^%'^%/%^%^%^%/%^%^%^%^%^'^%/%^%%^%/^%/%^%^%^%f%/%/%^%^%/%r( 



THE CINCINNATI 

LANCET-CLINIC 



A WEEKLY MEDICAL JOURNAL 
OF INTEREST TO EVERY . . 
PHYSICIAN 



PRICE. $2.50 PBR YEAR. 



J. C. CULBERTSON, M. D., 

Editor and Publisher. 



Kansas City JWedical 
Inde^^-Iiancet 

Saa AltniM Building, KANSAS CITY, flO. 

¥ 
The Oldest Medical Journal in the West 
Its Special Field is the Missouri Valley 
and the Southwest 



It is conducted upon an ethical basis ; 
has a large bona fide subscription list, 
and all advertisers are reputable and 
reliable. 

¥ 

ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 



Published by JOHN PUNTON, M, D. 
O. L. MCKILLIP, Business Manager. 
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IS THE MOST POWERFUL ANTISEPTIC AND PUS DESTRQYER. 
HARMLESS STIMULANT TO HEALTHY GRANULATIONS. 

VjrJLvJL ^^^<Jm1/\<J L\ ±l/combintdvfithOzont.) 
hrMK MOST POWERFUL HKALINQ AGENT KNOWN. 

Cures quickly CHRONIC AND ACUTE ULCERS (Specific or 

not), SKIN DISEASES, ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, SALT RHEU3I, 

ITCH, BARBER'S ITCH, CHILBLAINS, RING WORM, 

IVY POISONING, ACNE, Etc. 

Send for free 300-psige book " Rational Treatment of Diseases caused by Germs," containing 

reprints of 140 scientific articles by leading contributors to medical literature. 
Physicians remitting 50 cents will receive one complimentary sample of each, *'Hydrozone*' 

and *' Glycozone/' 

Hydrozone is put up only in extra small, small, medium and large size bottles bearing a 
red label, white letters, gold and blue border with my signature. 

Qlycozone is put up only in 4-oz., 8-oz. and 16-oz. bottles bearing a yellow label, white 
and black letters, red and blue border with my signature. 

Marctiand's Eye Balsam Prepared only bt 

cures alliiiflammatx)ry and contagious diseases of the eyes. 

DISTRIBUTING AGENTS : 

Tbomas Christy & Co., 25 Lime St., LondoD, England. 

LeemioK, Miles & Co., S3 St. Salpice St., Montreal, Can. ^ _ _ 

E. 11. Ottenler, 134 Lake M., tnicagO, IIL Arts et Uanvjactures de Paris' (France). 

Jolin W. Lehman, 428 Camp St., New Orieans, U. co en t5 • «x xt tt i 

SoM by leading Dniggltto. Avoid Imitations. Mtntionthit Publication. 0/-DU rnilCe oti, JNeW lOrk. 




GLOB^ Vapor Massage 

Is the most successful as well as 
the most rational treatment for 

Lilixionary Tuberculosis 

And. all afFectiops of the Nose, Throat, 
Middle Ear, Bronchial Tubes and Lungs. 

THE G L OBE MULTINEBULI ZER 

Is the original and only appliance with 
which Vapor Massage can be efficiently 
administered. 

Wc manufecture Nebulizers and Nebulizer Supplies 
exclusively, in our own factory, and can therefore guar- 
antee each uucfit in every detail. We have the most 
complete, elegant and up-to-date line of Nebulizers, Multi- 
nebulizers, Table Outfits and compressed air apparatus ever 
oflfered to the medical profession. 

Write for illustrated circulars. 



L 



Globe Manufacturing Co., 
Outfit No, 63134. battle creek, mich., u. s. a. 
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nEETINQ-PLACE HISSISSIPPI VALLEY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, SEPT. 12-14 



HOTEL VICTORY, PUT-IN-BAY ISLAND, LAKE ERIE, O., 

<< The World's Larj^est and Host Charming Summer Hotel." 

Summer's Paradise in Lake Erie- 

•JUST FAR ENOUGH NORTH." 

The Islaml of Geologiccil Wonders^ Native Wines and Fruits. Historical Battle- 
ground of Perry's Victory. The Ideal Besort at Which to 
Enjoy Your Summer Outing. 

SIX HUNDRKD AND TWENTY-FIVE guest rooms, 80 with baths; covers 6 acres of 
ground, has 1 ,000 feet of broad verandas facing and overlooking beautiful Lake Erie, be- 
ing 500 feet from and 80 feet above the water, situated on the highest .point of Lake Erie on 
one of the group of beautiful islands, 60 miles from Detroit, Mich., 40 from Toledo, 0., 22 
from Sandusky, 0., with seven lines of steamers to and from the above cities daily. Cool and 
delightful air. No sudden changes. Pure water. Absolutely no mosquitoes. ''Sporty'^ Golf 
with well-kept links and good tennis courts. Fishing, Boating, Sailing, Bathing. Cycling, 
Caves, Electric car rides for the fine daVs — they prevail. Billards, Pool, Bowling, Shuffleboards, 
Natatorium, Dancing. Amusements innumerable when the rare rainy day? kept one indoors. 
Large brass bands and orchestra. Twenty-one acres of lawn — the Children's Paradise. Air in- 
vigorates, scenery inspires — accessible ijy good walks and drives. 

* A White Service. Cuisine Famous. Appreciated to the Fullest Extent Because 
Your Appetite is Good— the Above Makes It So. " 

RATES: $10.50 to $25.00 per week : $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 

SURPRISINGLY CHEAP RATES TO FAMILIES. 

SOUVENIR FOLDERS. RATE CARDS AND T. W. McCREARY, General Manager, 

TESTIMONIAL BOOK ON APPLICATION. Hotel Victory, Put-In-Buy Island. O. 
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AMBBICAN MEDICAL JOURNA1.1ST 



All the World's 
a Stage 

and that large portion of it inter- 
ested in advertising will find it 
much to their advantage to sub- 
scribe to 




the popular English monthly me- 
dium, for what is transpiring 
amon|;st all kind of British public- 
ity seekers. The fact that this 
popular journal is now subscribed 
for in all parts of the world is good 
evidence of the capital v*.lue we 
represent it to be. 50 cts. Yearly 

IMorison's Advertising Agency, 
Huli» England. 



m 1 ^ • g B. B. HERBERT, 

National ^^"°' 
Printer 
Journalist *"^*^^**^ 

Chicago, 

The Leading Journal of its 
Class in the World . . . 

Official paper of the National 
Editorial Association. 

RICHLY IbbUSTRATED. 



BUY 



Superior 

Copper-Mixed 

Type 



A CENTURY'S GLORY— Wonder^ 
ful Night Scenes at the Pan*American. 
—An Electric Light Fairy Land.— Of 
all the wonderous scenes of scenic 
pageantry ever offered for public 
amusement and pleasure, the electrical 
display every evening at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition in Buffalo exceeds in 
splendor and beauty anything ever at- 
tempted, either in ancient or modern 
times. 

Seen from the towers of Statler's ho- 
tel, which adjoins the grounds, the sight 
is one never to be forgotten, and must 
be seen to be appreciated, for no Ian- . 
guage can ever do it justice. 

Bye the bye — the Statler's hotel re- 
ferred to above has become in itself . 
one of the "sights" of the Exposition, 
for in its own particular line it stands 
unrivalled as the largest and most 
unique hostelry ever planned and built^ 
I Although only three stories high, it 
i contains over 2,100 rooms and can ac- 
I commodate over 5,000 guests. The 
! dining room will seat 1^00, and so per- . 
\ feet is the system and order with which 
I this gigantic institution is run, that 
large parties of excursionists, often 
numbering hundreds are quickly taken 
care of without so much as a ripple of 
excitement. 

Intending visitors to the Pan-Ameri- 
can should pay no heed to stories, told 
on the trains and elsewhere by ''run- 
ners" and others about accommoda- 
tions being expensive and difficult to 
get in Buffalo. 

At Statler's one can get a good, 
clean, comfortable room with break- 
fast and evening dinner for $2.00 "and 
$2.50 a day, and not only enjoy the 
comfort of being close to the Exposi- 
tion, but save all the expense and fa- 
tigue entailed by going to and from 
more remote quarters. For those who 
prefer not to board in the hotel, good 
rooms can be obtained on the Euro-, 
pean plan at $1,00 to $L50 a day, and 
first-class meals may be had at Stat- 
ler's down town restaurant, Ellicott 
Square, at very moderate prices. 



. . OP . 



Great Western --^-cS^f- 
Type Foundry, no. 



Lewis S. Matthews & Co announce 
the eady publication of their *'Blue 
Book" Directory of Missouri Physi- 
cians, and earnestly request all phy- 
sicians who have not sent in their 
names, to kindly do so at once, and 
thus aid in making the book complete. 
Address Lewis S. Mathews & Co., 714 
I Pine St., St. Louis. 
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